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ON THE 
ESQUIMAUX. 

By P. C. SUTHERLAND, M.D., Surgeon. 
Read February 8, 1854. 



This people have so much taken up the attention of almost 
every Arctic traveller, that the remarks my limited experience 
may furnish are scarce deserving the notice of this Society. 
While, however, they presume upon your indulgence, I beg to 
put forward as a plea the following short notice from Sir J. 
Richardson's recent elaborate researches in Prince Rupert's 
Land — a work which contains much that is valuable to the 
Ethnologist, both with reference to the Esquimaux and their 
southern neighbours, the American Indians. At page 340, 
Vol. I., he says — " The Eskimo offer an interesting study to the 
Ethnologist, on account of the very great linear extent of their 
country ; of their being the only uncivilized people who inhabit 
both the old and the new continents ; and of their seclusion to 
the north of all other American nations, with whom they have 
a very limited intercourse, so that their language and cus- 
toms are preserved more than any other from innovations." 
Every reader of North Polar Voyages and Travels must 
be struck with the wonderful similarity he finds in the habits 
of the natives of the arctic shores; and this similarity compels 
him to refer them all, although in some cases differing in a 
few minor details, to one great variety of the human race. 
The Tschuktschis, the Koriaks, the Yukagers, the Samo'iedes, 
and the Laplanders, occupying collectively a line of arctic 
coast extending from the East Cape at Behring's Straits to 
the North Cape in Norway, over nearly 180° of longitude, in 
so many other respects resemble the Esquimaux inhabiting 
the Polar shores of North America and the shores of Hud- 
son's Bay and Davis Straits, that despite their elemental 
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peculiarities, derived from intermixture with other races, they 
may be associated with the latter, at least in a general point 
of view ; and, according to ethnological opinion at present, it 
is proper to refer both the former and the latter to the Mon- 
golian variety, subject, however, to various modifications, due, 
in some measure, to the physically dissimilar aspects of the wide 
area over which they extend. The above author indicates an 
affinity between the Esquimaux and Tschuktschis and Koriaks, 
which a later writer, Lieutenant Hooper, R.N., has clearly 
demonstrated ;* and Baron Von Wrangel had previously ex- 
tended the same affinity so far westward, that it may be said 
to encircle the globe. The people thus linked together are 
almost exclusively confined to the sea-coasts; and it is re- 
markable how little prone they are to follow the banks of 
even fertile rivers which lead them out of the frozen regions, 
for which they appear to be so specially adapted. The icy 
coasts of Labrador have attracted them further southward 
into the temperate zone than they have been known to 
penetrate in any other quarter. They follow the tortuous 
windings of the deep fiords of North and South Greenland ; 
and no portion of land that we have yet visited, up to within* 
seven and a half degrees of the Pole, is without them, or such 
relics as shew that it had been at some time peopled by 
these thinly-scattered hyperborean wanderers. 

In the western hemisphere, to which these remarks apply, 
the insular character of their country would cause an obstacle 
to their rapid dissemination, which the limited resources of 
such an extremely severe climate could not possibly over- 
come, were it not that the water, upon the produce of which 
they chiefly rely for subsistence, is covered with ice during 
the greatest part of the year ; and in this way, instead of 
opposing, it affords every inducement and encouragement to 
their highly nomadic habits. Many tracts once occupied by 
them are now wholly deserted, but for what reason it is not 
easy to decide. Sir W. E. Parry, in his first and third 
voyages, found numerous relics of the Esquimaux on the 
shores of Lancaster Sound, Barrow Straits, and Prince Re- 

* " Tents of the Tuski." Murray, 1853. 
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gent's Inlet; and the later expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, besides corroborating what their predecessors had 
observed, found the same remains of human inhabitants on 
both sides of the Wellington Channel and the newly dis- 
covered islands in the sea to which it is the entrance, as far 
north as the 77th degree of latitude. These remains consist 
chiefly of irregular circular arrangements of stones, evidently the 
sites of their huts or dwellings, cooking-places in the shingle, 
rough and temporary stone erections used as traps for the arctic 
fox, large accumulations of the bones of whales, seals, and 
other animals, and not unfrequently pieces of ivory, bone, 
and wood, with drilled holes for thong fastenings, by which, 
although only mere fragments, they were formed into fishing 
and sledging implements, such as whole tribes of Esquimaux 
use in the present day. Captain, now the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, 
found similar relics at Cape Hope, one of the most northern 
positions yet attained in East, or Old Greenland, as may be 
learned by the following extract from his work.* At page 
336 he says — " Most of the relics of inhabitants discovered in 
this country were indicative of the people by whom they had 
been left being Esquimaux. But there were some excep- 
tions. The division of hard bones and the ivory of unicorns' 
horns, by drilling contiguous series of holes, is a process 
which, as far as I know, is not usually practised by Esqui- 
maux. Now this was apparently the plan that these people 
invariably adopted for cutting hard substances ; and it may be 
considered as indicative of their having had some communica- 
tion with people of other habits than those natural to Esqui- 
maux. Another circumstance, of a still more striking de- 
scription, was the discovery of a wooden coffin at Cape 
Hope. This was almost a proof of some connection with 
Europeans ; but it could not be satisfactorily determined, that 
in this solitary example the coffin was positively deposited by 
any of the natives." It is more than probable that the lay- 
ing down of the coffin can be referred to some of the Dutch 
or British ships touching at that part of the coast in their 



* " Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fishery, made in the 
summer of 1822." 
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eager pursuit of whales and seals. Any doubt, however, on 
this head would have been removed, had the companions of 
this enterprisiug voyager overcome the superstitious views 
to which seamen in general are so liable, and looked into 
the coffin. It is scarcely to be supposed that the wood ne- 
cessary, in our estimation, for the last resting-place of the 
dead could well have been spared for such a purpose among 
a people who prize too highly, for their daily pursuits, every 
fragment of this material which the waves, to them its only 
source, throw up on the coast. At the time that Scoresby 
wrote, little was known of the Esquimaux. The voyages 
of Parry, Ross, and Franklin, had been but entered upon ; 
and the observations cf Richardson, Lyon, and many other 
travellers among these northern tribes, had not been made : 
therefore it need not be wondered that he could not venture 
to assign to the uncivilized Esquimaux the ingenuity requi- 
site to drill the holes in the pieces of ivory, &c, to which 
he so candidly and so graphically alludes. The relics he 
found in that high northern position appear to be the same 
as those found on the deserted shores lately explored in 
search of the missing ships ; and there are no unequivocal 
proofs of their being more recent. We may conclude that 
the extensive tracts where these relics have been found, both 
in Old, or East Greenland, and northward of what may be 
considered the arctic shores of America, have undergone phy- 
sical changes which render them less congenial to the ex- 
istence of the descendants of their earlier inhabitants. The 
shallowing of the water in the numerous bays and fiords 
which indent the land in these high northern latitudes, 
consequent upon the converging power of coast-ice and ice- 
bergs, must result in increasing the severity of the climate, 
by preventing the free drift to which ice is subject in deep 
water ; and, moreover, shallow water is not well adapted for 
the movements or sustenance of the large aquatic mammalia 
peculiar to the icy seas. It has been remarked already that 
the bones — ribs, vertebrae, scapulae, lower maxillae, &c, of the 
huge Greenland whale, occur abundantly at the sites of the 
long-since deserted huts on the shores of the Wellington 
Channel, shewing clearly, that when the Esquimaux were 
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there the adjacent seas were inhabited by a species of animal 
rarely found at the present time so far west in that high lati- 
tude as Barrow Straits, and never so much as once seen in the 
above channel by the recent exploring ships.* It is possible 
that this desertion on the part of our race may have arisen 
from some capricious feeling : such, however, is most un- 
likely, for caprice is scarcely one of the preponderating ele- 
ments of the Esquimaux character. Sir Edward Parry and 
Captain Lyon relate instances at Igloolik, in which many in- 
dividuals would to a certainty have perished had they been 
left to their own resources. And a few years ago Captain 
Ommaney, of H.M.S. " Assistance," found a hut at Omenak, 
Wolstenholme Sound, lat. 76|°, which the pinching famine of 
a severe winter had converted into a charnel-house. Enoolooa- 
pike, an intelligent native of Hogarth Sound, lat. 65°, whose 
name is familiar to many members of your Society, told me, 
that where he remained chiefly during the winter months it 
not unfrequently occurred that even whole families perished 
from want of the means of subsistence. With these facts be- 
fore us, it is not easy to oppose the idea, that the regions now 
deserted may have been depopulated by a single severe sea- 
son ; for it must be owned, that, in secluded localities, where 
but two or three huts, about a dozen individuals, occur, one 
winter might cut the whole off. We do not, however, find 
the signs of such devastations in any of the above localities, 
and on that account it is proper to refer the universal deser- 
tion observed to some other and more gradual cause, such as 
the increasing severity of the winters from the shallowing of 
the water. But to sum up their geographical limits in the 
present day — We find them in West Greenland, from Cape 
Farewell to Whale Sound, lat. 77J°. On the western shores 
of Davis Straits they extend northward as far as 72^°, and 
southward to Labrador ; thence they follow the coasts of Hud- 
son's Bay and arctic America to Behrings Straits, and occupy 



# Other species, such as the Beluga and Monodon, were always met 
in great abundance, during the summer months, in and to the north- 
west of the Wellington Channel. 
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vast groups of islands on the arctic circle between the 60th 
and 90th degrees of longitude. 

It will prove no less interesting than difficult to trace cor- 
rectly the progress of this people over these cold regions. 
Presuming upon their passage from the Old World across 
Behrings Straits, we must suppose that they stretched eastward 
and southward until they arrived at Baffin's Bay, which they 
crossed most probably at Smith Sound, in lat. 79|° or 80°, where 
it is but thirty-five miles in breadth : thence they proceeded 
southward in the direction of Whale Sound and Cape York. 
At, and two hundred miles south-eastward of this promon- 
tory, the vast glacial accumulation of the Greenland con- 
tinent so covers the coast, that it is doubtful whether they 
could safely continue their progress southward ; in which case 
the alternative suggested for peopling the portion of Green- 
land now occupied by the Danish settlers favours the idea 
that Whale Sound insulates Greenland, and runs eastward 
into the Spitzbergen Sea. The natives may have followed 
the shores of this sound to Cape Hope, where Captain Scoresby 
found relics of them. From Gape Hope they could follow 
the coast to Cape Farewell, and thence northward, on the 
east shore of Davis Straits, to Melville Bay, where the gla- 
cier already alluded to begins to render the coast quite un- 
inhabitable. It must, however, be borne in mind, that the 
distance between the two shores of Davis Straits on the 
65th degree of latitude, is not so great but a few persons might 
have survived the dangers of being conveyed across upon 
the ice, if, in pursuing their fishing avocations upon the ice, 
a storm had blown them from the west coast, which they had 
inhabited up to that time. To give a little more weight to 
the supposition that Greenland was peopled in this way, I 
may state, that it is not uncommon for the natives of those 
seas to be set adrift upon the ice by violent gales, under 
which circumstances several individuals are frequently known 
to perish ; and within the last seventy or ninety years a na- 
tive appeared on the west side of Davis Straits, who had 
been set adrift by a violent storm on the opposite shore. 

To estimate the numbers of the Esquimaux would prove a 
tedious process, if found at all possible, owing to the icy 
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fastnesses of many of their retreats, and also to their wan- 
dering habits. Even in West Greenland, up to the 73d 
degree of latitude, where they are converted to the Christian 
faith by the followers of Egede, the zealous Lutheran Missio- 
nary from Denmark, I am not certain that there is a correct 
census of the native population. Here, however, they appear 
to be increasing under the judicious management and careful 
teaching of the Danes, and not unfrequently upwards of 300 
occur at some of the settlements. From the above limit to 
Whale Sound we find but a few very thinly-scattered families ; 
and at the latter locality but twelve individuals were found by 
the screw-steamer " Isabel," Captain Inglefield, R.N., the only 
ship that visited the Sound during the last thirty years, and the 
first to navigate it up as far as the native settlement. But one 
person out of the tribe had previously seen white men, and 
that was at Wolstenholme Sound, sixty miles to the south- 
ward, wherein he had journeyed in his earlier years. As I ac- 
companied Captain Inglefield, two or three points respecting 
them may be introduced here. They lived in the most pri- 
mitive state imaginable, having, to all appearance, scarcely any 
intercourse with other tribes, and still less, directly or indi- 
rectly, with ships. The dog, as usual, was their only domesti- 
cated animal, the skins of which, and of seals, foxes, and birds, 
constituted their chief clothing. For cooking utensils, they used 
hollowed-out blocks of potstone (lapis ottaris); and among 
the whole community there was but one hatchet, one knife, 
and one needle, each of which was nigh worn down, the latter 
being but half an inch in. length, having, in the course of its 
long and useful existence, had the eye renewed several times. I 
observed that the front teeth of all the aged members had 
quite disappeared — a feature by no means common among any 
of the tribes I had seen in the Danish possessions, or on the 
west side of Davis Straits, and which might be accounted for 
by the absence of knives or instruments to cut their tough, 
and, in most cases, only partially-cooked food. They used 
sledges rudely constructed of the bones of the animals taken 
in the chase ; but neither among them, nor any of the tribes 
seen on the coast southward to Cape York, were any canoes 
found, owing, I suppose, to the entire want of wood to con- 
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struct the framework of their frail barges. By the assistance 
of the excellent vocabulary of the Esquimaux language, com- 
plied from various sources by Captain Washington, R.N., we 
made ourselves tolerably well understood to them, but their 
replies were too hastily made, and far too voluminous, to be 
comprehended. They adhered to the aristocratical habit pe- 
culiar to the Esquimaux of changing their dwellings during 
the summer months : their winter huts, three or four in num- 
ber, we found cleared out and thrown wide open. One very 
small hut, however, was still shut up. On looking into which 
we saw a dead body undergoing rapid decomposition, and 
cohered with larvae. 

In the British possessions the numbers of the Esquimaux 
are by no means considerable, and, with the exception of the 
pious labours of the Moravian Missionaries on the Labrador 
coast, and of a few of the clergy engaged in other parts of 
the Hon. Hudson's-Bay Company's territories, nothing has 
yet been done to bring them over to civilized habits or to 
ameliorate their condition. Of their extreme ingenuity in the 
capture of animals, and their usefulness in enabling us to de- 
velope the commercial resources of their country, every tra- 
veller gives proof by unmeasured praise. In no part of the 
world do we find peculiar to uncivilized life such kindness of 
manner and amiability of character. The soft and confiding 
expression of their countenance contrasts remarkably with the 
timid and sulky look of the dark-skinned of our race. No less 
remarkable is the contrast between them and the inhabitants 
of more southern and highly-favoured climes, with respect to 
the existence of a Deity. We do not find that they have de- 
graded the perverted idea of a Supreme Being, which the gift 
of speech has so imperfectly conveyed to them from the earliest 
ages of the world, into the hideous forms worshipped and pro- 
pitiated in many parts of the globe by the most awful sacrifice 
and horrid butchery of thousands of the human family, and 
not unfrequently of its young and loving children. Captain 
Lyon, during Sir Edward Parry's voyage to Igloolik, learned 
that they believe in the existence of a female Deity, by whose 
will they, and the animals used by them as food, are controlled ; 
and, according to the same author, in addition to her as the 
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presiding being, they believe in two or three others of minor im- 
portance. In the year 1846 1 spent two months among a tribe 
of nearly onehundredand twenty individuals in Hogarth Sound, 
lat. and long. 65°, and among them was Enoolooapike, to whose 
general intelligence and knowledge of our language, which he 
acquired during his visit to Great Britain with Captain Penny, 
I am indebted for the purport of the following remarks : — He 
says that they believe in the overruling power of a great female 
Deity, living in the sky, and designated " Alna," which means 
" mother." They attribute to her the power of unbounded 
omniscience, and hold that she is cognizant of their thoughts 
and words. She takes special recognition of the supplies of 
seals, whales, and deer, the animals most highly prized by 
them ; and when there is a deficiency, it is assignable to the 
displeasure arising from some of their misdemeanors, upon 
which they have recourse to the peculiar incantations of their 
"Angekoks," so often alluded to in Polar voyages. They 
firmly believe that they are each endowed with a spirit called 
" Ishoma," which leaves the body at death, and, after three 
days, arrives at the abode of Alna, who assigns to it a place 
of happiness according to the merits of the individual during 
life ; the first places being due to such persons as are killed in 
attacking the bear, or are drowned in the capture of seals or 
whales ; but under no circumstances is any spirit consigned to 
a place of punishment. The spirits never return to the earth 
again : their pleasures are akin to the enjoyments they found 
while in their bodies. Some of the lower animals — for ex- 
ample, whales, seals, deer, the dog, ptarmigan, ducks of seve- 
ral species, and other birds used as food, salmon, and many 
other animals subservient to their existence — are all believed 
by them to have spirits, which, on the death of the animals, 
escape to Alna, with whom they remain until they can be 
sent out again into the young of the same animals, without any 
transmigration from one to another species. Besides Alna, 
they deify another person under the name "Amota," or 
" father," who lives in the sea, and is attended by a dog. 
Anoota, instead of being equal to Alna in the sense of 
vision, has but one eye, having lost the other by a thrust of a 
spear from an Esquimaux, who mistook him in the surface of 
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the water for a seal. The Esquimaux are exceedingly super- 
stitious, and place the firmest reliance in their Angekoks. 
Captain Penny, on one occasion, accused an individual prac- 
tising this species of necromancy of extorting from a sick 
neighbour a number of valuable articles in return for the so- 
called medico-religious attention requested of him. The accu- 
sation was preferred against the Angekok in the cabin of the 
ship, in the presence of a number of both males and females 
of the same tribe. At first he appeared to take the whole as a 
joke, but ultimately his anger became aroused to a furious 
pitch : his long dark hair moved, and his face assumed a livid 
hue, while large dew-drops rose on his brow : it was evident 
that a violent emotion passed through his whole frame. Strik- 
ing the palms of his two closed hands together, he blew his 
breath violently into the captain's face, upon which the females 
screamed out in a most unearthly shriek, followed by loud 
sobbing and tears, that the captain must die. The males 
trembled from head to foot, and appeared to be fully im- 
pressed with the fatal result of the performance of the in- 
sulted Angekok. After a few minutes' respite the latter fixed 
his eyes upon the sky as seen through the window overhead, 
and beckoned with his hands as if something were approach- 
ing him from aloft. In less than a minute he patted the cap- 
tain on the head, assuring him that he would not die, and the 
natives in the cabin were restored to their usual quiescence. 
It was clear the inevitable curse that had been imposed was 
again revoked. Enoolooapike told me that he never knew an 
Esquimaux recover this process of anathematizing, which ge- 
nerally proves fatal after two or three days of intense mental 
agony. 

From the observations of Parry, Lyon, Richardson, Frank- 
lin, and Ross, and the experience of the Missionaries in Labra- 
dor and Greenland, we have reason to hold this people in 
high esteem, on account of their mental endowments ; for no- 
where do we find our heathen and barbarous fellow-creatures 
so ready to adopt civilized habits, and to submit to the man- 
ners and customs of those settling among them : and, strange 
as it may appear, nowhere is the procreation of the aborigines 
so compatible with the introduction and advance of civiliza- 
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tion, Greenland being the only known exception to the evil 
so lamentably and justly deplored by this Society, to wit, the 
extinction of the native races in the presence of the white 
man. This success on the part of the Esquimaux in the con- 
flict waged so destructively by enlightened Europe against the 
ethnological elements of the rest of the world, must be attri- 
buted to their high intellectual attainments, for physically 
they do not bear comparison with the most diminutive of the 
acknowledged sub-varieties of our race ; and it strongly corro- 
borates a remark lately made at a public meeting by one of 
the highest dignitaries of our church,* that man almost inva- 
riably descends to the lowest degree of mental degradation in 
the parts of the world most highly favoured for his physical 
development. 

With respect to their leading natural propensities, Captain 
Lyon in most points holds a highly favourable opinion, 
which is in some measure supported by what came under my 
own notice. He says they are exceedingly honest, being 
never known, under any circumstances, to steal from each 
other, and not from white men until a little experience 
had taught them that this evil is not uncommon among the 
latter. Out of the tribe already alluded to in Hogarth Sound, 
two individuals, who had travelled from Igloolik, and had 
never, till their arrival and joining this tribe in 1846, seen 
ships or white men, were found to be at first most strictly 
honest, but in a short time they fell into the cunning and un- 
scrupulous habits of their neighbours. They do not continue 
addicted to these furtive habits after being brought fairly un- 
der the influence of our teaching. In Greenland the Danish 
settlers find cases of theft to be of rare occurrence. Not a few 
instances could be adduced to shew the strictness with which 
the natives brought over to Christianity adhere to truth and 
equity in the face of powerful temptations. In their small 
dealings with British ships touching upon their shores they 
refuse to receive from the seamen articles removed clandes- 
tinely, for bartering purposes, from the ships' stores. One in- 
stance came under my own notice of the bronzed Mongol, 

* The Bishop of Oxford. 
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clothed in the oily and filthy skins of seals, dogs, and other 
animals, reading a lecture on the sin of stealing to an English 
seaman, who did not scruple to offer him, in return for his 
deer-skins, some of the ship's provisions. Sir John Ross re- 
lates another instance, on the same coast, in which the disap- 
pearing of an axe, or some such instrument, from a heap of 
shipwrecked materials, was attributed to the Esquimaux. 
After due examination, it turned out that the native in whose 
possession the stolen article was found had received it, only 
with great persuasion, in exchange for some trifling object, 
from the person (a British sailor) appointed to keep watch 
over the materials whence it had been removed. 

In the uncivilized state, like most races, their music is of 
the rudest description. In Greenland, however, they shew a 
decided aptness to be taught in this, as in other departments of 
refined life. Many of them perform with great taste and cor- 
rectness on the violin, and the females sing sacred music with 
a degree of harmony superior to what we find among other 
communities, with far greater pretensions, in our own country. 
In the still hours of the long twilight of high northern lati- 
tudes it proved exceedingly pleasant, on many occasions, to 
listen attentively to groups of young and adult females sing- 
ing their evening hymns in their native tongue, as they assem- 
bled on some of the prominent points of their rocky coast, 
whence they could watch the slow movements of the whaling 
ships, and catch the coarse greetings of the seamen in the 
boats pulling to and from the shore. This love of music pe- 
culiar to the Esquimaux is the more interesting, because it 
has been hitherto believed, if we can judge correctly by a 
paper recently read before the Society, that the inhabitants of 
the frozen regions of the globe are deficient in the sense to 
appreciate, and the power to produce, melodious musical 
sounds. 

In receiving favours at our hands gratitude is not shewn by 
a useless expression of thanks; and this circumstance has 
been put down, by many persons, as a symptom that no such 
happy feeling ever enters their mind. This idea is disproved 
by the fact, that, under my own eyes, they acknowledged 
handsome gifts of files, knives, saws, and other useful articles, 
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by returning with seal-skins and whalebone fifty times of more 
value, which they made over to us without the slightest allu- 
sion to bargain or agreement. Because we do not yet appre- 
ciate their mode of signifying emotional feeling of this exalted 
kind, we must not come to the conclusion that they are 
strangers to any such. We have too long judged races in 
heathen darkness, and differing in sentiment as widely from 
us as white is from black, by our own laws : it is worthy of 
our intelligence now to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted 
with their mental constitution ; and, having done so, we shall 
be better able to return a just verdict when points in their 
character are disputed. They are guilty of apathy and un- 
feelingness towards each other, and especially the infirm, 
without much distinction whether the latter arises from age or 
sickness. Cases, however, not unfrequently occur, in which 
the utmost devotedness is shewn throughout severe illnesses 
and famine. Enoolooapike once owed his life to the kindness 
of one of his tribe, who attended to his wants when unwell 
during his mother's absence. He never afterwards forgot this 
person, and he often spoke gratefully of the feeling manner in 
which his necessities had been supplied. 

We have a good proof of the large share of hope implanted 
in them, from their extremely improvident habits ; for with few 
exceptions do we find them very much concerned about the 
supplies of a future day. Their courage and daring intrepi- 
dity cannot be better illustrated than in their dangerous attacks 
upon the polar bear, which they meet on the open floe with 
no weapons but their spears and bows, and the assistance of 
their dogs, which keep the animals at bay. Not a few of them 
can boast of scars received in the conflict, and many exhibit 
with pride and satisfaction the favourite arrows with which the 
snow-white monarch of the icy plains had been dispatched. 
One person shewed me a quiver which he kept in daily use, 
containing arrows handed down to him from his great grand- 
father, the history of each of which he preserved with equal 
care and interest as the artillery officer would that of the 
piece of ordnance which, under his well-directed aim, had 
routed an army and changed a dynasty. 

Their observing faculties, and readiness to depict the natural 
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features of their country, have for a long time very deservedly 
attracted our admiration. The names, habits, and characters 
of the plants and animals with which they come in contact 
are quite familiar to the chubby little boys who sally out of the 
huts to lead the collector of natural-history specimens to the 
most fertile localities. Dependent, as they are to such an extent, 
upon the conditions of the weather, and guided solely by its 
indications in undertaking journeys, they have arrived at a 
degree of precision in anticipating decided and sudden atmo- 
spherical changes which few persons in this country can 
claim, although assisted by the most highly-approved meteoro- 
logical instruments and careful observation. 

They are not subject to many diseases. From protracted 
exposure to daylight, reflected with intense power during the 
spring and summer months from the snow, the eyes generally 
suffer a great deal, few individuals attaining their fortieth year 
without considerable thickening of the eyelids, especially at 
the margin where the mucous lining and the skin meet. It is 
not uncommon to see persons blind upon one eye, but I do 
not recollect a single instance of total blindness. An indivi- 
dual in such a state would be quite unfit for the life of toil and 
hardship to which the hardy Esquimaux is exposed. The 
neglect consequent upon this helpless condition most probably 
cuts off its afflicted objects. They have recourse to the use of 
wooden goggles, to prevent, as much as possible, the admission 
of an undue amount of light. Epilepsy seems to be common 
among their children: it generally proves fatal before they 
attain the age of puberty. Violent mania is scarcely ever 
heard of; but when it occurs its unhappy victims are driven 
from the huts, or, if very unmanageable, they are shut up alive 
in a large heap of stones, either way, of course, proving rapidly 
fatal. Melancholy is very common among the female portion 
of the Danish settlers in Greenland, and not unfrequently it 
ends in fatuity or mania. This may be attributed to the de- 
pressing effects of the long polar winter and the want of cheer- 
ful society. Spring and autumn are the most unhealthy 
seasons, owing to the greater changableness of the weather. 
After long exposure to severe and wet weather, in old persons 
troublesome carbuncles and profusely suppurating sinuous 
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ulcers break out about the lips and chin, which exhaust very 
much, and often prove fatal. In the autumn months a degree 
of plethora obtains, which often results in inflammatory affec- 
tions of the lungs. This plethora is generally relieved, when 
the cold weather sets in, by frequent discharges of blood from 
the mucous membrane of the nose. Walking along some of 
the beaten tracks of the Esquimaux in the month of October, 
one is struck with an endless string of blood marks on the 
white snow. Should a few individuals be met, each will be 
observed carrying the head in a position to facilitate the free 
escape of the blood seen trickling slowly from the nostrils. 
The outlet thus afforded for the blood which can no longer 
circulate freely in the skin and subjacent tissues, from the in- 
creased severity of the cold, shews the wise provision of Nature 
for the prevention of internal congestions, which might end in 
apoplexy, organic disease of the viscera, and death. 

Scrofulous diseases are not common ; but one instance came 
under my notice, and it was a curvature of the spine accom- 
panied by an extensive chronic abscess near the knee-joint : 
no doubt the former was owing to disease and consequent ab- 
sorption of the bodies of some of the vertebrae. The subject 
of it was a married female of about thirty-five years of age. 
As she was partly of Danish parentage, the taint in her con- 
stitution may have been of European origin. Infectious dis- 
eases, until last season, were unheard of in Greenland. Small- 
pox was then introduced by one of the whaling ships belong- 
ing to some of our northern ports, and proved fatal in five or 
six cases. It was hoped that the approach of winter, and 
vaccination, which till then had scarcely ever been performed 
among the natives, would arrest the further spread of the 
disease. Natural deformities occur, but to what extent I am 
not aware: only one case of club-foot came under my notice, 
and that was in Hogarth Sound, in 1846. 

Considering the remarks of persons of such eminence as 
Egede, Sir W. E. Parry, Sir J. Richardson, and others, 
on the language of the Esquimaux, and the vocabulary al- 
ready alluded to as being compiled by Captain Washington, 
R.N., it will be presumptuous in me so much as to touch upon 
this part of the subject. I may, however, observe, that the 
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extraordinary sameness pervading the language of this people, 
whether we address them at Cape Farewell, Whale Sound, 
Fort Hope, the Mackenzie River, Igloolik, Labrador, or 
Hogarth Sound, affords one of the most convincing proofs 
that the vast and perplexing dialectic differences experienced 
by ethnologists in America and Africa, and other parts of the 
world, take their origin, and continue their existence, from the 
never-easing intestinal commotion and murderous warfare 
carried on by thousands of the factions and tribes into which 
millions of our race subdivide themselves. The " Innuit," 
for this is the proper and self-imposed designation of the 
Esquimaux as a people, are knit together into peaceful com- 
munities, in which we find more of the discordant jarrings 
peculiar to the sunny regions of the globe, where every inch 
of Nature's wide area pulsates with the germ of life. In 
maintaining their position against the fierce elements and the 
"all-subduing frosts" of their climate, it would ill befit them 
to disavow their present strong attachment to each other, or 
introduce changes into the universal language by which their 
wants are communicated and their sympathy displayed. 

It has been believed that, in estimating numbers, they can- 
not express their idea of any sum above ten, except by a repe- 
tition of some of their acknowledged numerals, together with 
the assistance of the fingers and toes, to represent ideally the 
objects enumerated. After a little explanation to prevent 
being misunderstood, Enoolooapike repeated the following 
numbers, which I often used subsequently among the natives 
of his tribe. At first they did not quite comprehend my mean- 
ing, a circumstance arising, probably, from bad pronuncia- 
tion ; but after one or two distinct and clear repetitions, without 
the assistance of any ideal representation, each of the numbers 
appeared to be familiar to them, although I believe they do 
not often, in the ordinary routine of life, go above the number 
five, and very seldom indeed up to ten. I regret that the 
numbers eleven to fifteen have been lost. 

1, Attauseuk. 

2, Machgook. 

3, Pingasoot. 

4, Sissamat. 

5, Teidleeraat. 
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6, Attausimeek. 

7, Machgooneek. 

8, Pingasooneek. 

9, Sissamaneek. 
10, Couleet. 

16, Attausimeek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 

17, Machgooneek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 

18, Pingasooneek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 

19, Sissamaneek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 

20, Couleeooghevoote segningeet. 

21, Segningeet achbingachachevoot attausimeek. 

22, Machgooneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 

23, Pingasooneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 

24, Sissamaneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 

25, Teidleemaneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 

26, Achbingalingeek segningeet achbingachachevoot attausimeek. 

27, Segningeeta segningeet achbingachachevoot. 

28, Segningeeta segningeet achbingachachevoot pingasooneek. 

29, Segningeeta segningeet achbingachachevoot sissamaneek. 

30, Couleeooghevoot segningeeta segningeet couleeooghevoot. 

It may be observed here, that the syllable " ghe, " occurring 
in twenty, and again in thirty, is pronounced by Englishmen 
with a peculiar burr, which Sir Edward Parry refers to North- 
umbrians; and indeed, I believe, were this author to put 
down the sound in letters, he would use "de" instead of 
" ghe." By comparing the native pronunciation with words 
similarly pronounced in some of the Celtic dialects, which 
the Esquimaux pronounced with as much fluency as 
their own language, I find that the letters "dh"in " dhia" 
express it with the greatest correctness. The best illustration 
occurring in the English language is found in the ordinary 
pronunciation of the word "ye," which may be introduced 
instead of the letters "ghe." Enoolooapike seemed quite 
capable of extending the numbers indefinitely above thirty ; 
but as he did so by modifying, transposing, and repeating the 
words he had already used, I did not think it necessary to go 
on writing them down. They appeared to increase in length 
in the same proportion as we find from one to thirty. 

In some of these remarks an opinion was expressed to the 
effect that the Esquimaux, or Innuit, in point of physical deve- 
lopement are second to every other distinct variety of the human 

o 
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race. We shall ascertain how far this is borne out by the 
following heights and ages taken among the tribe found at 
Kinnooksook, Hogarth Sound, Cumberland Strait, in 1846 — 



Alnak .... 
Etoongooagahike 
Enooalookdoon . 
Illammi . . . 
Aghanee . . . 



Nanno . . . 
Ooghook . . 
Nondlak . . 
Oolooachtook 



Enookanak . 
Weeaghongak 
Tateeghonk . 



Mingoomualook . . 
Neaghonghapike . 
Caeoughak . . . 
Annocapik . . . 
Anningminglenona 
Ochedooasi Nanno . 



Noogak 

Ooshookak 

Nakashoola 

Kingalinga 
Annonapik 



Teeonat . 
Annatak . 
Tissaout . 
Cachoteeak 



Enoolooapike 
Amitak . . 
Angalook . . 
Noongoonik . 
Totocatapike . 
Ataghoodlike 



Aghalootatuk 
Nooghoo . . 

Encokdooa 
Weeaghouyak 



Age. Ht. 



37 



10 



12 



25 



25 



26 



4ms 



19 



35 



5 3* 



3 10* 



Age. Ht. 



3 4 

4 2 



5 4 

3 101 

4 3 
3 6 



5 5 

3 4 

4 11* 



5 1 
5 



5 4 



5 3 



5 2 



I 
12 



2 4 
4 3 



35 
6ms. 



19 



4 9 
4 9 

4 9 



4 11, 



4 9 

5 
4 lb 

4 6 

5 

4 h 

i 6 
5 4 

3 9 

4 9 



has two wives. 0. K. 

first wife. 

daughter of Alnak by Illammi. 

second wife. 

son of Alnak. 

widow. 

> three children of Nanno. 

Alnak'shut, No. 1. 

K. Married, 
wife of Enookanak. 
child of ditto. 

K. Unmarried. 

widow, with three children. 

three children of above widow. 

widow. 

Enookanak's hut, No. 2. 

K. Married, 
wife of Noogak. 
son of Noogak. 

K. Married six months, 
(wife of Kingalinga ; menstruated but 
( twice ; four months pregnant. 

married. 

wife of preceding. 
son of Teeonat, K. 
wife of Tissaout.. 

Enookanak's hut, No. 3. 

0. K. Married, 
wife of Enoolooapike. 
child of former. 
Enoolooapike's mother. 
Enoolooapike's brother, 
relation. 

Enoolooapike's hut, No. 4. 

K. Married. 

wife of Aghalootatuk. 

(two children of ditto. 
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Allikke 



Cauyak 
Enoogheak 
Pishootak . 



Neaeoh 
Oolayook 



Nancoyassi 



Anilik-Noolecaktook 
Sittacoot .... 
Shooghooshak . . 
Ektaghapik . . . 



Tissawith . . . 
Aoonga . . . 
Nishaghachtook , 



Sacheetaghoo 
Omaneetook . 
Toopeek . . 
Issaghoo . . 



Igleenapik 
Shapangaleek 



Tissawat 
Tissawut 



Toonic . . 
Actughaghook 
Kuaghooghook 
Koodloo . . 



Ubeek . . 
Anooktatook 
Angookak . 
Nootaghala 
Iktaghapik 
Shakkooa , 



Etoopeeshak . 
Attanatecak . 
Neaghootak . 
Ooshookak 
Mammugatea 



Age. Ht. 



30 



17 



47 



35 



44 



5 2 
3* 3 
5 6 



5 2 



5 1 



5 3 



4 1 

5 4 



5 4 
5 



4 



5 3 



5 
3 9 



Age. Ht. 



50 



23 



20 



14 



45 



40 



4 10 

4 10 

4 9 

5 2 

4' lli 



4 94 
4 4 



5 2 

4 11 

5 



4 11 



4 9 



5 
3 1 

3 9 

4 11 



4 11 



(widow, Enoolooapike's mother-in-law ; 
( ten years since menses ceased. 
Hut, No. 5. 

K. O. Married, 
wife of Cauyak. 
child of ditto. 

married. K. 
wife of Neaeoh. 

(mother of Cauyak and Neaeoh; ten 
\ years no menses. 

Hut, No. 6. 

married. 

wife of Anilik-Noolecaktook. 

j children of Anilik-Noolecaktook. 



} menses appeared at thirteen, 
three relations ofAnilik-Noolecaktook. 
Hut, No. 7. 

K. O. Married j two wives, 
[wives of Sacheetaghoo. 

daughter of ditto by a wife now dead, 
(sister of Issaghoo ; epileptic ; menses 
I not yet appeared. 

son of Sacheetaghoo. 

menses at fourteen ; married to Tissawat 

Hut, No. 8. 
infirm ; died in October 1846. 

two wives of Toonic. 

son of Toonic. 

Hut, No. 9. 

K. 

wife of Ubeek. 

•three children of Ubeek. 






Ubeek's mother, or some relation. 
Hut, No. 10. 

K. 

wife of Etoopeeshak. 

three children of Etoopeeshak. 



o2 
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Age. Ht. 



Age. Ht. 



Panlayanga . 
Neeghoomeeak 
Ookalik . . 



Pamiadloo . . 
Toolooanna . . 
Ameeleeaghook 
Tooningeet . , 
Oonapik . . . 



Iseeweek 
Enoogheeak . 
Pooegtook . . 

Ootoogheteak 



Neaghooteeak 
Malookyto 



Watachtook 
Nooilla 



Oolayook . 
Annanee . 
Ikaghapike 



Aehonteeak . . 
Illisimaitook . . 
Etootailoo . . 
ADgooteekattang 

Sukanak . . . 
Enooghapike 
Nakata . . . 
Sooraookbayook 



Canayok . 
Iggtoone . 
Oongaak . 

Caoongnaa 



Weeaghoughakl 
Caconghak . 
Nootagbala . 
Cachaloona . 
Aghaloo . . 
Noongookpoon 



40 



5 1 



45 



5 1 



12 



5 2 



29 



4 11 



28 



35 



19 



5 



23 



5 3 



2ms 
45 



12 



30 



5 3 

4 6 

5 3 



K. 

wife of Panlayanga. 
daughter of ditto. 



Hut, No. 11. 



4 8 



K. 0. 

wife of Pamiadloo. 



5 1 
5 
4 2 



5 li 



three children of Pamiadloo. 

Hut, No. 12. 
E. 

[two wives of Isseweek. 

relation. 



wife of Neaghooteeak. 



5 
4 11 
3 9 



4 9 

4 7 



4 9 



4 7 
4 11 



Hut, No. 13. 

K. 

wife of Watachtook. 

widow ; menses absent ten years. 
)K. Club-footed, 
jtwo children of Oolayook. 

Hut, No. 14 . 

E. 0. 

jtwo wives of Aehonteeak. 

child of Etootailoo. 

Hut, No. 15. 

E. 

wife of Sukanak. 
) menses present upwards of five years, 
(two children of Sukanak. 



K. 



two wives of Canayok. 
child of Oongaak. 



3 6 

4 4 



Hut, No. 16. 



Orphans living by the charity of the 
whole tribe, but not belonging to 
any particular hut. 



Note.— The letters and E occurring in the remarks, signify that the persons to 
whose names they are affixed possess a luggage boat Or omiah maiked O, and a kyak or 
canoe marked E. 
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At page 492 of the Igloolik voyage, the stature of the males 
is stated to be from 5 feet 10 to 4 feet 11 inches, the 
average being 5 feet 5J inches ; and that of the females 
5 feet 3| to 4 feet 8| inches, the average being 5 feet | inch. 
According, however, to the foregoing measurements, the 
height of twenty-three males above twenty years of age 
ranges from 5 feet 6 to 4 feet 1 1 inches, the average being 
5 feet 2*4 inches ; and of thirty females, also above the age 
of twenty, it ranges from 5 feet 4 to 4 feet 7 inches, giving 
an average of 4 feet 10 # 3 inches. The average uge of one 
hundred and nine individuals is nearly twenty-two years, 
that of the females, 54 in number, being 24*5, and of the 
males, 19*3 years. Of this number of females it will be 
observed that thirty-two pass the age of twenty, and attain an 
average of 33'3: of the males, however, although in much the 
same proportion as the females in early life, only twenty-three 
pass the twentieth year, attaining an average age as advanced 
as that of the other sex. The mortality thus shewn to be 
peculiar to the males in early life may be due, in great mea- 
sure, to the dangers they so frequently undergo when they 
begin the pursuit of the various objects of their prey. The 
vicissitudes of the climate may also induce diseases in them 
which the necessarily less-exposed females cannot fail to 
escape. Be the cause of this remarkable disproportion of 
deaths what it may, it must be sought in some important fea- 
ture of the circumstances under which this people exist. 

The intermixed mode of life consequent upon so many per- 
sons being brought together in the same hut tends very much 
to hasten puberty, and to cause marriage at much earlier 
periods than is generally supposed to be compatible with the 
healthy reproduction of the human family. This is pretty 
well exhibited by the age at which the menses appear, as in 
the case of Annonapik and others. In this respect the 
Esquimaux are not exceptions to mankind generally in the 
uncivilized state. 

The property of the above tribe appeared to consist of their 
boats, canoes, huts, fishing and sledging implements. For 
the use of the one hundred and eleven enumerated persons we 
find twenty-two canoes, six luggage-boats, and sixteen huts, 
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all made of seal-skins on a roughly-constructed framework 
of wood and bone. There does not appear to be among them, 
even in the most latent manner, a desire to accumulate pro- 
perty. Perhaps the fact that any surplus amount of the 
articles they prize would soon be destroyed by the severe 
action of the weather has led them into their indifference 
about possessing more than can be brought into daily use. 
The civilized natives of West Greenland, in most instances, 
prove highly provident in the necessaries of life. 



